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Mr. Robinson in Camelot 

in "the noose of her soft arms" — like this : 

Look at me now and say if what I gay 

Be folly or not; for my unquiet head 

Is no conceit of mine. I had it first 

When I was born ; and I shall have it with me 

Till my unquiet soul is on its way 

To be, I hope, where souls are quieter. 

This from the author of such a masterpiece as Ben Jonson 
Entertains a Man from Stratford! 

It is queer what a fascination those old tales have for the 
most indigenous poets! One would have pronounced Mr. 
Robinson immune — now that he has had a light case of the 
fever perhaps he will be. H. M. 

A MISGUIDED POET 

Sappho in Levkas and Other Poems, by William Alexander 

Percy. Yale Univ. Press. 

This book has been so much praised by highly respected 
reviewers that I have taken it up a number of times with a 
firm resolve to read it. But each time I have failed. Only 
the heroic purpose of writing about it enablei me to read it, 
because it is full of everything that I most dislike and resent 
in poetry: from words and phrases imitative of a bygone 
diction or- manner, like guerdon, methinks, of yore, the em- 
purpled air, the limpid surge of darkness, the gray and lucent 
hour, the gods' ambrosial dalliance, and hundreds more such 
minor derelictions, to the mortal sin of sacrilegious misuse of 
a great name and an ancient tradition. 

It is strange that the lyric Sappho, whose fame rests upon 
some thirty magic lines, should have inspired more long- 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

winded poetic palaver than any prolix queen of history. She, 

whose song was of a poignant brevity, is made, in this case, 

to utter page after page of such cannery talk as this — I quote 

at hap-hazard, for it's all alike : 

When shining day aroused the earth and me 

I turned me from that road-side home, full-fledged 

In Aphrodite. Not the gales of spring 

Dashing the tenuous, frayed clouds high up the sky, 

Were plumed with wilder rapture than my heart! 

Nor was the earth's red longing for fruition 

More hot than mine for Phaon. 

It should be explained that the lady's monologue is ad- 
dressed to Zeus, who was probably asleep as he does not reply. 
Her eloquence continues through no less than five hundred 
"lines long and short," and finally culminates in the following 
outburst as she takes the fatal plunge: 

Ah — madness — madness — uncoil, old anguish! 

Ah! 

O cool, gray wind of dawn ! O sea ! 

Thou harlot-hearted woman, sleep! 

And wake thou, Sappho, leafy-templed child of God, 

Upon the lovely world another day! 

Come, fearless, piteous heart of mine . . . come . . . 

At last the comfort and the cleansing of the sea. 

Is there anyone who can hear the supreme lyric poet of the 
world addressing in this strain either Zeus or herself? 

The shorter poems are not so flagrant in mediocrity : two 
or three sonnets — Invocation, Wild Geese — show talent, but 
a talent breaking to pieces on old rocks. The poet is so in- 
volved with inherited ideas, so netted in the pleached style 
of Keats, that he can't get out from shore and give his craft 
a fair chance in the open sea. Even the American mocking- 
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A Misguided Poet 

bird's "song of triumph and unwisdom" suggests Antinous 
to him. And he actually calls his sweetheart "love," begin- 
ning his ode To Lucrezia with these moving lines : 

Pause we within the sunset, love. 

Rare is such time, so lovely and so passionless — 

And sweeter far than when the proud gold morning 

Withers the dew with scorn and in his youth. 

Pause here and let me speak 

As lover never spoke to his beloved. 

Surely the last line is true, but the poet should not make a 
merit of it. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this book, because it 
represents certain tendencies which the modern poet should 
avoid with every fibre of his being and every effort of his art. 
Mr. Percy is manifestly a student, and he thinks, like some 
of his readers and reviewers, that poetry can be made out of 
old familiar devices — a special jargon, an involved and in- 
verted style, ancient myths and heroes, etc. The result is a 
smothering of whatever inspiration he started out with — an 
absolutely artificial product, with neither simplicity, sincerity 
nor emotion, three qualities indispensable in poetry. H. M. 

AVENGED 

The Flower from the Ashes, and Other Verse, by Edith M. 

Thomas. Thos. B. Mosher. 
The White Messenger, and Other War Poems, by Edith M. 

Thomas. Richard G. Badger. 

These books remind me of an evening in 1909, when I 
read in Harper's Weekly Miss Thomas' centenary article 
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